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CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 



The anniversary of Buddha's birth, the thrice blessed day — Buddha’s renunciation — The middle path — Discus 
sion of Buddhist philosophy at the CossipoTe garden — Swami Vivekananda’s experience under the Bodhi tree. 

{Place: Belur Monastery. Time: Thursday, 23 May 1929) 



It was the full moon day of the month of 
Vaishakk, the anniversary of the birth of 
Lord Buddha. In the afternoon there was 
discussion of the life of Buddha. Several 
monks spoke. The image of Buddha had 
been decorated with flowers, garlands, and 
greens. Devotional songs were sung, followed 
by the reading of the biography of the Bless- 
ed One. The life and teachings of Buddha 
were discussed in Bengali by Swami Suddha- 
nanda and in English by Swami Sharvananda. 

After supper Swami Omkarananda came 
to Mahapurushji’s room and in the course of 
conversation remarked : ‘ It is a great day. 

Here at the monastery we have been observ- 
ing it. In the afternoon we had lectures.’ 

Mahapurushji : * Yes, it is indeed a 

great day — the thrice blessed day ! Well, 
did you have that song — “ For peace I seek ; 
but where can peace be found ? Whence 
have I come, and whither shall I go ? . . ’ 



Swami Omkarananda : ‘ No, we did not 
have that song because nobody had it fully 
by heart.’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ That is an excellent 

song composed by Girish Babu.’ 1 

Saying this Mahapurushji sang the song. 
Then he remarked : ‘ How beautifully Girish 
Babu worded it ! He got the idea from the 
Lalita Vistara which describes this feeling 
nicely. Buddha, then Prince Siddhartha, was 
making merry with his wife Gopa, when some 
angels hying through space sang this song. 
Hearing it unexpectedly, Buddha was startled 
and an awakening came to him. He said : 
“Who is singing that song ? I know it very 
well. ‘ For- peace I seek ; but where can 
peace be found ?’ — that is a. song I have always 
known.” After hearing that song the trend 
of Buddha’s mind suddenly changed. He 

1 A disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. 
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could not give bis heart to enjoyment any 
more, constantly remaining in a state of dis- 
passion. King Shuddhodhana, Buddha’s 
father, coming to know of this, tried various 
means to divert Buddha's mind, and by plac- 
ing many temptations before him hoped to 
draw his mind to the pleasures of the world. 
But Buddha being fully awakened, all efforts 
in this direction proved futile. Then one 
night he left the palace. About the middle 
path also, Girish Babu composed a song con- 
taining ideas found in the Lahta Vistara : 

My lovely Viua, strung with care 
"With many a strand, 

The rarest melodies will yield 
Beneath a master’s hand ; 

Let it be but rightly tuned — 

Not high nor low — 

And from it in a hundred streams 
Enchanting songs will flow. 

But over-slack, the strings are dumb 
And the music dies; 

While over-stretched, they snap in twain 
And away the music flies. . . . 

‘ That was Indeed a time — what renuncia- 
tion, dispassion, and austerity we had ! When 
God comes to this world as a man, then flows 
a current of spirituality. Many are blessed 
by getting the light of knowledge ; many 
attain emancipation.’ 

Swami Omkarananda ; ‘ In the hills of 

Pareshnath as many as twenty-five monks 
attained illumination. Out of that number 
fifteen or sixteen were Jain monks — the rest 
Buddhists.’ 

Mahapuriishji : ‘ At one time we too dis- 

cussed Buddhist philosophy a great deal. That 
was long ago. At that time we, including 
Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) and others, 
were living with the Master at the garden- 
house at Cossipore. Swamiji was well versed 
in Buddhism. We too read a little. We used 
to have hot arguments. In those days we 
did not believe in the existence of God. Some 
of the devotees felt very much hurt to note 
this tendency in us. Swamiji himself would 
not say much. He would egg me on. I would 
argue my point vigorously. Swamiji would 
listen quietly and enjoy the fun. Sometimes 



I would even say that it was harmful to have 
body-consciousness, for it would be a handi- 
cap in meditation. Even the thought of God 
would not allow the mind to be free from 
modifications. It was not that we only ex- 
pressed ourselves that way. Our meditations 
and experiences also were of that nature. We 
could not think otherwise in those days — we 
were so absorbed in those ideas. Some devo- 
tees brought the matter to the notice of the 
Master who remarked : ‘‘ What they say is 

also true. There is a stage in spiritual life 
when the seeker does not admit the existence 
of God.” This tendency of ours lasted quite 
long. Even after we moved to the monastery 
at Baranagore, after the death of the Master, 
these ideas continued. We were still atheistic. 
One day the Master appeared to me and said : 
“ Well, the Guru is all in all. There is no one 
higher than the Guru.” The moment I had 
that vision these ideas left me and did not 
return. Sri Ramakrishna was a divine incar- 
nation born to establish religion. Why should 
he allow a narrow or one-sided idea in us ?’ 

Swami Omkarananda : ‘ Did not you 

once slip off to Bodh Gaya during the Master’s 
lifetime without telling him anything about 
it?’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Yes, we went with 

Swamiji. There we sat for meditation under 
the Bodhi tree. We became quite absorbed 
in meditation. Suddenly Swamiji burst into 
tears in a state of spiritual ecstasy and em- 
braced me. I was seated by his side. Later 
he came down to the normal plane and became 
absorbed in deep meditation again. The next 
day, in the course of conversation, I asked 
Swamiji about this matter. He replied : “ I 

felt a deep pang in my heart. Everything 
here is as it was before. Here, in Bodh Gaya, 
we have Buddha’s ideas in an intensified form. 
His renunciation, his dispassion, his great com- 
passion, and deep spirituality — all these are 
here; but where is he, the living embodiment 
of those ideas and ideals ? I so keenly felt 
the absence of Lord Buddha that I could not 
control myself. That is why I burst into tears 
and embraced you.” The few days that we 
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spent in Bodh Gaya we were in a very blissful 
mood/ 

Swami Omkarananda : ‘ In Bodk Gaya 

they have put white marble lotuses to mark 
the place where Buddha walked up and down 
after attaining illumination/ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Yes, after illumination 



Buddha experienced so much joy that he 
walked up and down the whole night. He 
walked around in an ecstatic mood, enjoying 
the bliss of self-realization/ 

That night we had long discussions about 
Lord Buddha. 



Mahapurushji’s compassion — Initiation — Pilgrimage. 

{Place: Belur Monastery. Time : Sunday, 21 July 1929) 



It was Sunday, the Guru Purnima 2 day. 
Since early morning many devotees had been 
coming to see Mahapurushji. His health had 
not been very good. When a devotee saluted 
the Swami and inquired about his health he 
remarked : ‘ My body is not at all well. How 

can it be well, my child ? From now on the 
body will become feeble. That is the nature 
of the body. The body is subject to a sixfold 
change/ 

Devotee : ‘ You can be well if you only 

will !’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ No, my child, that 

cannot be. All bodies are bound to disinte- 
grate some day. Today or after a century 
it will be confiscated ” — don’t you know that ? 
The body has its death ; that is certain. This 
body of mine has lived a long time — seventy- 
six or seventy-seven years. IIow much longer 
can it live ? If the body dies, what is that 
to me ? I am certainly not the body. The 
Master has been kind enough to reveal this 
to me. The body made of the five elements 
will go back to the five elements, and I myself 
will pass on to that divine realm, the abode 
of immortality, where there is neither old age 
nor death, neither happiness nor unhappiness. 
The Master has been gracious enough to 
reveal that knowledge to me and he continues 
to give me more and more of it/ 

At about half past nine in the morning, 
Mahapurushji went to the shrine and initiated 
two devotees. After returning from the 
shrine he was sitting calmly in an easy chair 
when a devotee came and in an aggrieved 

2 An auspicious day observed in memory of the Guru. 



tone asked : ‘ Did you initiate some devotees 

today also ?’ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Yes, I have given them 

the name of the Master/ 

Devotee ; ‘ Your body is in such a bad 

state ; it will be worse if you initiate people, 
Maharaj/ 

Mahapurushji : ‘ Tell me, what can I 

do ? When people earnestly ask for initiation 
I cannot refuse them. I cannot control my- 
self when I see their earnestness. As long as 
the body lives it will have its pleasures and 
pains, and this body will, to be sure, perish 
some day. Therefore, so long as it is permit- 
ted to live, let it do something for the good 
of the people. It is good if this body perishes 
while doing good to others. It is enough com- 
pensation if a single soul is helped by this 
body/ 

After a while a devotee came in, saluted 
the Swami and stood by his side. He had 
just returned with his parents from a pilgrim- 
age to Puri. When he mentioned this, Maha- 
purushji said : ‘ That is good. Your parents 
were blessed by this pilgrimage and you too 
had the privilege of seeing Jagannath (the 
Lord of the Universe) / Saying this he start- 
ed laughing. 

Devotee : ‘ I made this pilgrimage once 

before, too, but it was at an inauspicious time. 
Many have expressed the opinion that pilgrim- 
ages at an. inauspicious time do not bring 
good fruit/ 

Mahapurushji: ‘Well, my child, we do 

not believe in those things. To see the Lord 
(i.e. within a temple) does not require an 
auspicious time. All times are good. The 
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moment you see the Lord even an inauspicious is Thy name, and blessed Thy abode ; Blessed 
time becomes auspicious. God is the Supreme are Thy actions, blessed Thy dispensation.’ 
Good always. How can harm ever come to He repeated the song several times and said, 
one by seeing the Lord ?’ ‘ Swamiji often used to sing this song.’ 

Saying this he started singing : ‘ Blessed 

* * * 



In an organization where many live together friction 

(Place: 13elur Monastery. 

It was afternoon. Mahapumshji had just 
finished having a shave. Seeing a monastic 
worker of the orphanage at Baranagore, he 
called him to his side. In the course of con- 
versation the Swami remarked : ‘ How can 

you leave now ? Let S. return ; then perhaps 
you may go. And why do you want to go at 
all ? Even here, after attending to your 
regular work, you will have plenty of time for 
spiritual practices. It is simply a matter of 
the mental attitude. If the mind has a 
natural leaning towards God, one can make 
time and opportunity for spiritual practices. 
What is essential is earnestness. If you can- 
not carry on your spiritual practices here, you 
will not be able to do so anywhere. The 
Master used to say, “He who has it here has 
it there too.” That is a statement full of truth, 
my child. Call upon God and pray to Him 
with great sincerity. He will give you an 

abundance of devotion and faith. W 7 hv should 

•>* 

you go ? You are doing the Lord’s work. 
Is it a small matter ?’ 

Monk : £ In season and out of season, 

K. says whatever comes to his mind.’ Saying 
this, he started crying. 

Mahapumshji : ‘ I had a feeling there 

was a misunderstanding between you two. 
Why does he use abusive language ? I know 
very well that you do not deserve that treat- 
ment. You are a gentle, good-natured person. 
Why don’t you ask K. to come and see me 
some time ? I will explain matters to him. 
Do not take it to heart, my child. You know, 
when pots that are together are moved, fric- 
tion is inevitable. Do not take it seriously. 
Misunderstandings are bound to occur some- 
times and they are straightened out eventually. 
It takes two hands to clap. Let him say 



may occur — Patience and forgiveness necessary. 

Time : Friday, 26 July 1920) 

whatever he wishes. Just endure it all quietly. 
That will prevent misunderstandings. You 
will have to be a little humble. You will have 
to sacrifice a little. You have dedicated your 
body, mind, and soul to the Master’s work. 
You have renounced everything for his sake. 
You will have to do this much also for his 
work. You should practise forbearance, you 
should sacrifice — for his work. The Lord 
will bless you abundantly/ 

Monk : ‘ Please bless me so that I can 

doit.’ 

Mahapumshji : * Certainly you will be 

able to. You have my hearty blessings, my 
child. But you must pray to the Master 
sincerely, too. He will give you greater 
strength. You have come here, renouncing 
everything for his sake. There is nothing 
that he will withhold from you. How will his 
work go on if you all do not live at peace in 
one place ? Be patient for his sake, paying 
no attention to what people say, good or bad. 
You are all Sadhus and have come here with 
the idea of improving yourselves. You do not 
have any other desire or wish in your life. 
You want him alone. Temporary misunder- 
standings are inevitable when several work 
together. They are not something to be 
blamed for — it is quite natural. Such mis- 
understandings cannot touch your inner self — 
they come and go, because the main objective 
of your life is the realization of God. Such 
petty matters as attachment and aversion 
cannot deeply affect you. This is what we 
feel. The work that you are carrying on is 
being done in a spirit of service. This work 
is purifying your mind day by day. You have 
no selfish motive in your work. You should 
carry on your spiritual practices along with 
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your works of service. Whenever you can, 
practise Japa, meditate upon God, and pray 
to Him sincerely. The moment you have a 
feeling of weakness or of being lacking in any- 
thing, tell the Master about it. If you pray 
very sincerely, you are bound to get a response. 
Repeat his name often. The repetition of his 
name will purify your body and mind, wash- 
ing away all impurities. You have renounced 
everything in order to be Sadhus. The reali- 
zation of God is the aim of your life, my child. 
Your ideal is “ to remain unaffected by praise 
or blame, to be silent and contented with a 
little.” Balance in praise or blame, silence, 
and being satisfied with whatever comes — 
this is the state at which you should aim. 
You should be absorbed in God. What does 
it matter to you what people say about you V 
After hearing these words, the monk burst 



into tears and caught hold of Mahapurushji’s 
feet, saying : ‘Maharaj. please bless me that 

I may be unaffected by praise or blame, that 
1 may remain absorbed in Him.’ 

The more Mahapurushji tried to pacify 
him, the more disconsolate he became, crying 
like a child. Mahapurushji said : ‘ You will 

certainly reach that stage, my child. The 
Master has brought you to him because he is 
gracious to you.’ After a while Mahapurushji 
said with great affection : ‘ Go to the shrine 

for a little while. Practise Japa and pray to 
God — that will lighten the burden of your 
heart. Then take a little of the food offered 
to the Master. In future, whenever you have 
the leisure, come here. There are so many 
Sadhus and Brahmacharis at the monastery. 
Do you mix with them freely ?’ 



ORGANIZATION AND SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By the Editor 



There are good souls, calm and magnanimous, who do good to others as does the spring, 
and who having themselves crossed this dread fid ocean of birth and death , help others also 
to cross the same, without any motive whatsoever. — Vive hack udamani 



I he leading of a spiritual life is generally 
associated with ideas of otlier- worldliness, and 
an almost absolute individualistic outlook on 
life. Personal salvation is often the primary 
and in most eases the only motive force that 
drives the individual into leading a spiritual 
life. A dissatisfaction with the sorrows of 
life and its inane pleasures is not seldom the 
first emotion that leads a man to take to the 
spiritual life. But the spiritual life is embrac- 



ed not only by the ego-centric type, but also 
the socio-centrie type of humanity. The ego- 
centric type wants to escape from the world 
and get the bliss of heaven for itself by its 
own efforts; but it emphasizes only its own 
personal salvation holding that each soul 
must work out its own Karma and that the 



problem of salvation is a matter concerning 
only the individual and his maker. The 
socio-centric type in religion believes that it 
is not mere personal salvation, but personal 
salvation with a view to the salvation of all 
persons that should be the aim of all noble 
souls. The ego-centric type contends that 
the problem of saving the world is beyond its 
strength and that it will be best helping the 
world by helping itself and not by interfering 
in matters beyond its depth. From the dual- 
istic standpoint, by positing a personal God, 
the ego-centric type believes that is God’s 
business to save the whole world and that its 
main duty is to please God and save itself 
through His Grace. The socio-centric person 
is willing to immolate himself in the service 
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and uplift of his fellow men and be born a 
thousand times in the world in order to 
achieve his purpose. The idea of going to 
heaven and being happy there in secluded 
glory while beings on the earth here are in 
suffering and tribulation does not appeal to 
him. To him it smacks of selfishness and 
lack of charity, and the mere thought of 
misery elsewhere than in his heaven detracts 
from the value of the happiness in that heaven 
itself. From the Advaitic standpoint also 
the ego-centric type believes that once it has 
conquered Maya and become one with the 
Absolute the problem of salvation is neither 
individual nor social, for in the Absolute these 
distinctions vanish, and so the problem of the 
salvation of ‘ other ’ souls does not even arise. 
But the socio-centric type believing in 
Advaita says that unless cosmic Maya, not 
individual Maya, is conquered and all souls 
are liberated there cannot be any complete 
salvation for any soul whatsoever, and so the 
easier route to one’s own salvation lies in 
working for it through helping others also to 
get their own salvation. 

II 

The ego-centric type of person who takes to 
the spiritual life wants to lead a solitary life, 
away from the distractions and turmoils of the 
world, in forests or mountain retreats, and 
minimizes his periods of contact with society 
for the purpose of the satisfaction of the barest 
needs for the maintenance of the body. A 
love of asceticism, carried often to extremes, 
is a notable characteristic of the hermit, the 
recluse, and the solitary wandering monk. 
Such people inure themselves to heat and 
cold, pain and pleasure, as a systematic 
method for spiritual progress. We read in 
the Mahabharata of many examples of this 
type of spiritual aspirants. In the Ashrama- 
vasika Parva we find that Dhritarashtra, tired 
of the life of sorrow that he had to lead after 
the death of all his beloved sons, determines 
to go out and lead a life of penance. He is 
followed by his wife, Gandhari, and by Kunti. 
They wear barks of trees or deerskins. They 



lead lives of great abstinence, eating only the 
fruits and roots of the forest and the clear 
water of the streams. They spend their time 
in controlling senses in speech, mind, and 
body. Dhritarashtra becomes mere skin and 
bones, has his hair matted, is clothed in rough 
barks of trees, and sits and sleeps on deer- 
skins. They lived in Gangadwara. At last 
Dhritarashtra gives up all food and lives on 
air only for six months. Gandhari takes only 
water, and Kunti fasts for one month at a 
time. Sanjaya eats once in six days. They 
live in the open and not in huts. In this con- 
dition they are burnt to death in a forest 
fire, while Sanjaya only somehow manages to 
escape and lives to tell the tale. We read 
that Vidura also was leading a life of 
penance, and was living on air only without 
taking any food, and had become very lean 
and was looking like a skeleton before his 
death. The Munis or hermits also lived such 
strict lives of abstinence and self-control, 
and aimed at salvation. We hear of the 
Balakhilyas doing penance by suspending 
themselves by their feet and hanging head 
downwards. Others are said to do penance by 
always keeping their hand or hands aloft; 
some do so by always standing on one leg and 
never sitting or sleeping. In the West also 
we hear of such ascetics and hermits who acted 
on the principle that the soul would be deli- 
vered from the captivity to the body only by 
mortification of the severest kind, and that 
salvation could come only afterwards. About 
325 A.D., Jerome, himself a monk of Roman 
birth, wrote, ‘ I have seen and still see, in 
that part of the desert which lies between 
Syria and the Saracens’ country, monks of 
whom one was shut up for thirty years and 
lived on barley bread and muddy water, while 
another in an old cistern kept himself alive on 
five dried figs a day.’ There is also the story 
of Simeon Stylites, or Simeon the Pillar Saint, 
who lived between 390 and 459 A.D. Because 
of his addiction to extreme self-torture he was 
driven away from the monastery in which he 
was living. So he went and took his abode 
on the top of a pillar which was at first twelve 
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feet high, but was gradually raised until it 
was sixty-four feet. On the top of this pillar 
he lived for thirty years enduring the heat, 
rain, and cold. Thousands of Christians and 
non-Christians came to worship at the foot 
of the pillar on which the saint was seated. 
‘ Once a week the hero partook of food. 
Many times a day he bowed his head to his 
feet ; one man counted twelve hundred and 
forty-four times and then stopped in sheer 
weariness from gazing at the miracle of endur- 
ance aloft. Again, from the setting of the 
sun to its appearance in the east, he would 
stand unsoothed by sleep with his arms out- 
stretched like a cross.’ At last this saint died 
on the top of the pillar itself. 

From Tibet also we get such stories of 
abstinence, mortification, and endurance in 
order to achieve complete control of mind over 
body as a prelude to the gaining of salvation. 

Ill 

While the solitary hermits and wandering 
monks tried to reach salvation by going against 
the instinct of gregariousness as well as the 
other instincts that bind man to the body- 
idea, the socio-centric religious type wanted 
to realize its salvation through the service of 
fellow men and women as brothers and sisters 
in God. The fact is that man is essentially 
a gregarious animal and even the hardened 
misanthrope is sometimes so swayed by the 
power of the social instinct that he gets tired 
of living apart from all his fellow men. No 
wonder, therefore, that men and women of the 
socio-centric type naturally lived not only in 
spiritual groups but came out in society to 
minister to the needs of their less fortunate 
brethren. 

Though the self-torturing ascetic living far 
away from the haunts of men still continued 
to command the awe and veneration of many, 
especially for his supposed spiritual powers, 
yet the effect exercised by such men in 
society has been sporadic and very temporary 
in character. Men admired the self-torturing 
saint, but considered themselves incapable of 
such unnatural heroism, and continued to lead 



their lives as before, paying occasional visits 
to such hermits to worship them hoping to 
receive some religious merit in return. Buddha 
who himself led a life of extreme moritifi cation 
found that the way to salvation was not along 
that road, especially for the many. So he 
taught the law of the golden mean. Both 
extreme asceticism as well as luxury were 
barriers on the path of spiritual progress. So 
too were the extremes of solitude and too 
much engrossment in mere social activities; 
it was as bad to shun absolutely the company 
of one’s fellow creatures as it was to be a per- 
petual slave to social customs and conven- 
tions. 

The fundamental principle on which alone 
all spiritual progress is possible is love for God 
or the Absolute or the Self, by whatever name 
the Infinite may be called. Intense yearning 
and active mental effort to reach one’s goal 
are necessary if this love of God is to increase. 
In the beginning of the spiritual life it is very 
helpful to live in solitude or within the shelter- 
ed refuge of a monastery in order to develop 
love for God and non-attachment to the 
binding forces of anger, lust, and other pas- 
sions. First we must develop and strengthen 
the conviction that God alone is real, that He 
is both transcendent and immanent. For this 
purpose solitude and a disciplined life under 
the guidance of spiritual teachers is initially 
almost a sina qua non for most spiritual aspi- 
rants. Poverty, as symbolic of the attempt 
to conquer the instinct of acquisitiveness in 
its lower and material phases, must be there. 
Krishna said, ‘ Him whom I want to save by 
My grace I make penniless.’ Christ also said, 
‘It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
heaven.’ But this instinct of acquisitiveness 
has to be turned on the love of God. There 
should be set no limit to the acquisition of the 
love of God -and the knowledge of Him. 

Chastity comes next. Where there is 
Kama or lust there Rama or God cannot mani- 
fest fully. Though married life need not 
ipso facto or in all eases be a real hindrance 
to God-realization, and there have been 
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honourable instances of married couples who 
have reached the pinnacles of spiritual pro- 
gress, yet in the vast majority of cases, a 
separation of the sexes, at least during the 
period of spiritual consolidation, is very neces- 
sary. Propinquity is a great mental disturber, 
and until self-control is fully established the 
spiritual aspirant should remain secluded as far 
as possible. The ends of monastic life and of 
the usual married life are different, and one 
must not confuse these. Because a man for- 
goes marriage, it should not be argued that he 
is a man without the finer feelings of a noble 
human being. Marriage is a social institution 
and is a necessary ladder for the majority by 
which to climb the path of spiritual progress. 
Without raising controversy about the alleged 
spiritual superiority of celibate life over 
married life or vice versa, one may safely say 
that there are some temperaments to whom 
married life is a barrier to spiritual progress. 
It is undoubtedly true that people like King 
Janaka of old have reached perfection while 
living in the married state. But Janaka was 
a real Sanyasi in spirit and acted without 
any attachment. He is reputed to have said, 
‘ Even if Mithila (the capital of his kingdom) 
is burnt to ashes, nothing of mine is lost.’ It 
is stated in the Mahabharata that Janaka, out 
of a fit of great dispa ssion one day, shaved off 
the hair of his head, and putting on ochre 
clothes, was sitting in the streets of Mithila 
begging for food ; and that it was only after 
he had been persuaded by his Queen that he 
was following a path not suited to him that he 
agreed to go back and rule his kingdom with- 
out any attachment to it. But King Janaka 
had earlier undergone a lot of spiritual discip- 
line in solitude, and onlv after he had become 
a Siddha or realized soul do wc find him living 
unattached in the world. While true religion 
is possible in all stations of life, it is also a fact 
that it is very rarely found in the world at 
large, unless like the cultivated cereals and 
vegetables, it is properly nurtured in religious 
institutions like monasteries. The conserva- 
tion and increase of energy that chastity brings 
to the individual are of utmost value to spiri- 



tual progress. Chastity is also possible outside 
the monastery ; but in that case the special 
necessity for the companionship of the opposite 
sex loses much of its force, unless the couple 
are bound together by ties of common ideals 
of God-realization or service of fellow men. It 
is true, all the same, that chastity outside 
monasteries is a rarer thing. Not that the 
chastity in monasteries in enforced ; for chas- 
tity that is not voluntary and self-imposed 
will be no chastity at all. But it is rather 
crude to argue that voluntary chastity is ab- 
normal and smacks of a proud or perverted 
abstinence from the enjoyments of God’s gifts 
to mankind. With unnatural remedies for 
overpopulation flooding the market, it does 
not lie in the mouth of people who indulge 
themselves to inveigh against voluntary 
chastity as abnormal. We call it supernormal; 
it is a result of sublimation of the instincts by 
the higher emotion of the love of God that a 
man gives up all desire for progeny. It is 
not waging war on human nature. It is im- 
possible for any person who is immersed in 
self-indulgence to think of God or of the 
service of fellow men or of any other good work 
for others; out of low selfishness only evil 
results. 

IV 

Spirituality, like everything else, is a fine 
flower of human civilization and can grow only 
if cultivated assiduously and with intelligence 
and knowledge. Religious organizations like 
the monasteries are, as it were, the model 
centres where such special cultivation of the 
spiritual life can be carried on, and the fruits 
of intense spiritual research can be handed on 
to the rest of mankind for their benefit. The 
ancient schools of Yoga, Sankhya, and Vedanta 
were such spiritual laboratories. But the 
influx of time works many strange changes, 
and much of this lore has been lost, though 
enough has been preserved in India to enable 
us to go forward and reach greater heights by 
our efforts, especially in modem times with 
all its advantages of increased scientific 
knowledge. The great mysteries of person- 
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ahty, life and death, the material world, soul, 
and God, and other allied problems are still 
awaiting agreed solutions — solutions that all 
mankind will accept as true like scientific dis- 
coveries. Whether man lives but once on this 
earth, or is born millions of times till he 
becomes as perfect as the Father in heaven, 
whether there are other worlds like heaven and 
hell which can be proved to exist on empirical 
evidence, and kindred problems may well 
engage the attention of special groups of men 
in monasteries. 

Ancient India laid down four chief purposes 
or aims in human life, which they called 
Purusharthas. These are Dharma, Artha, 
Kama, and Moksha. Dharma is that course 
of conduct which prevents man from sinking- 
down to the purely animal level, helps him to 
maintain his level as a civilized human being 
and prepares the way to higher spiritual 
achievements. Dharma includes all those 
moral qualities that go to make a man a good 
and useful member of society. It forms the 
foundation on which alone one can achieve the 
other three Purusharthas. The acquisition of 
wealth by proper means based on Dharma 
alone can lead to mental comfort, as ill-gotten 
gains never prosper. The use of wealth pro- 
perly acquired is for the satisfaction of one's 
Dhannic desires or Kama. Kama or the 
satisfaction of legitimate desires is possible 
only by means of wealth. The satisfaction of 
legitimate or Dhannic desires is no crime, for 
Krishna himself says in the Gita, ‘In the 
hearts of men I function as desire unopposed 
to Dharma.’ The final Purushartha is 
Moksha or complete freedom from duties, 
from the acquisition of wealth, from the bond- 
age of desires. The monastic life is one which 
is devoted exclusively to the attainment of 
Moksha. It is futile to judge it from the 
standpoint of either of the Purusharthas of 
Artha and Kama. But in the attempts for 
the attainment of Moksha, Dharma has to 
form the basis in the beginning. For as the 
Katha Vpanishad says, ‘ One who has not 
refrained from evil conduct, who is not calm 
and collected, and whose mind is not controll- 



ed, can never reach God by mere intellectual 
striving.’ So people whose lives are devoted 
to the attainment of the first three Puru- 
sharth&s have a right to expect that the aspi- 
rants after Moksha are Dharmic, and that 
they are not anti-social ; but to expect them 
to serve society so that society may be 
enabled to have more wealth and the means 
for the satisfaction of their natural desires is 
rather unfair and selfish on the part of society. 
The realms of industry, politics, and home-life 
may be a part of God’s world. But it is a dis- 
torted view that would try to make religious 
men serve the material ends of the world. 
The aim of the spiritual life is to make man 
religious and lead him to God. The first step 
man has to take is to reach God. ‘ Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and ail these things 
shall be added unto you.’ Or, as Shankara- 
cliarya puts it, we must first have a conscious- 
ness of the Divine in oneself, and next the 
consciousness of the Divine in all. ‘Adau 
bralinuismityanubhava udite, pash chat 
sarvam khalvidam brahma.’ From Maya 
we have to reach the Nitya, and from the 
Nitya it will be manifest that Maya is no 
longer Maya or a binding force, but Lila, 
the play of the Divine. The world then 
becomes a mansion of freedom and joy, and 
not the prison-house of sorrow and suffering. 

Monastic or religious organizations, there- 
fore, are the storehouses and transmitters of 
spiritual knowledge. They keep burning the 
ideal of God-realization which so often tends 
to be lost sight of by men and women in their 
headlong rush to enjoy the pleasures of the 
world. When violence, ignorance, greed, and 
lust tend to overpower the world, the life of 
spiritual men acts as a soothing light, and 
makes the rest of mankind realize that they too 
can rise higher. All human institutions are 
liable to decline and decay in the course of 
time ; monastic and other religious organiza- 
tions are not exceptions to these rules. But 
no such institution need perish if it holds 
steadfast to its ideal and purges itself of unfit 
persons who would enter its portals only to 
lower its ideal. Monastic and religious organi- 
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zations, it is true, cannot function in a vacuum. 
They form a part of society as a whole, and 
they have to work in, through, and for society. 
In so doing there is no phase of life in which 
they may not make their entry. In a spirit 
of true Karma Yoga monks and religious men 
can do work in the world with a view to uplift 
mankind, whether the work be in the field of 
education, literature, temperance, medical 
relief, or social reform. As the Gita says, 
‘ By doing all work as worship to the Eternal, 



from which all this universe has arisen, and 
which permeates all this universe, a man 
reaches perfection.’ But one should not con- 



clude, however, that love of God can be ex- 
pressed only through social service of various 
kinds. Social service is but one of the several 
ways in which one can develop and express 
one’s love of God ; nor is social service an end 
in itself. God-realization is the end, and 
social service, a contemplative life, a life of 
prayer and formal worship are all equally res- 
pectable and well-tried paths for God-realiza- 
tion. It is the glory of organizations devoted 
to the spiritual life that they preserve a con- 
tinuity of tradition and maintain that harmony 
of spiritual methods suited to different human 
temperaments. 



AN APPROACH TO UNIVERSALITY 

By Anthony Elenjimittam 



During the days of my farm experiment in 
the neighbourhood of Eye, Suffolk, England, 
I met a little boy of five who was incredibly 
inquisitive and was firing questions after ques- 
tions at me. One of his first questions was 
this : ‘ Where do you come from ?’ I 

answered: ‘From India.’ He asked: ‘Is 

India as big as Eye ?’ (Eye is a small village 
of about five thousand inhabitants situated 
about fifteen miles north-west of Ipswhich in 
the county of Suffolk) . I answered the boy : 

‘ India is much bigger than your little Eye.’ 
The boy was apparently hurt because he 
would not like to have anything bigger than 
his native village. Then thinking that he was 
going to defeat me he asked : ‘ Is India as 

big as London ?’ I answered : ‘ Much 

bigger than your London.’ The boy grew 
uneasy and in one breath put me this final 
question : ‘Is India bigger than our Eng- 
land ?’ ‘ Over twenty times bigger than 

England,’ I replied. The boy did not and 
could not believe me and went home sad, 
rather despondent and apparently offended. 

We are all bom and brought up in our small 
‘ Eyes Calcuttas, Indias, and En glands, in 



our small Hinduism and Christianity, in our 
Aryan race and Dravidian race. Most of us 
are like frogs in the well with high walls all 
around us not enabling us to see the open 
space outside. Besides the traditional barriers 
and social conventions there are many other 
sources of self-imprisonment. We all begin 
our earthly pilgrimage in a state of complete 
bondage. As a matter of fact the new-born 
babe is completely helpless if left to itself. As 
we grow older we become less dependent in 
some ways and more dependent in other ways. 
Although as the boy grows older he becomes 
more and more physically independent he is 
nevertheless enthralled in many ways as far 
as his spiritual and social life is concerned. 
Most of us are screened off and enclosed 
within our city-walls, our traditionally trans- 
mitted views and we want the rest of the 
earth, the whole universe adjusted or inter- 
preted according to our frozen brains and 
narrow ideologies. It is this that stands 
between us and the vision of an infinite 
horizon, a city without walls, an ocean 
without shores beyond, the Fairyland of uni- 
versality, of real catholicity and world-wide 
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vision and attitude towards life and the pro- 
blems connected therewith. 

But we are not to be blamed for these 



necessary limitations as we have inherited 

V 

them from our forefathers, and they have 
become ingrained into our being, and become 
part and parcel of our deeper selves. The 
law of heredity, of human logic, the frame- 
work of mental categories of thought together 
with other life-currents are flowing through 
our veins and arteries. The natural man is 
not the victor but the victim of these life- 
forces that are unconsciously operating in him. 
Anyway, the fact that man starts his life in 
a mental prison-cell is self-evident from ex- 
perience and history. 

History has its own glowing and dazzling 
light ; but history certainly is not what is final 
or most real in the life of man. What is really 
great and mostly real, realistically universal, 
universally divine, cannot be recorded in the 
pages of history. Is not our boast of a few 
thousands of years of civilization an evident 
proof that we are all but children playing with 
our toys on the shoreless eternity and infinity 
of this vast universe ? It is my firni convic- 
tion that no conscious — or better supercons- 
cious — force has ever joined the current, of 
history before being first transformed into the 



great unconscious, the decisive factor in shap- 
ing the course of history and of the historical 
man. It is now a commonplace distinction 
made by critics between the historical Jesus 
and the eternal Christ. Jesus Christ (like 
Buddha and other great seers) is not a mere 
historical figurehead. He is too high, too far 
divine to be imprisoned within the walls of 
pure history. The Church that claims — or 
the churches that claim — to have been 
founded by Christ are really historical, 
for they are far too human to be any- 
thing beyond that. The historical Jesus 
is not identical with the divine Christ as 
Gautama of the Sakya race was not identical 
with Buddha, Tathagata, the eternal, I dare 
to think and venture to suggest that there are 
souls perhaps greater than Jesus and Buddha, 
who for one reason or other did not get admis- 



sion into the domain of history. History is 
not everything, as Professor John Macmurry 
would think. Science is not everything, reli- 
gion is not everything, philosophy is not every- 
thing. All arc but fractional and sectional 
parts of the one stupendous whole Life, all- 
pervasive, all-including. Rocks and moun- 
tains are life. All spring forth from life, vibrate 
and dance in life, return and end in life. 

The Western philosopher of history might 
tell us : ‘ Is not Jesus Christ the centre of all 

human history ? Is not Christian civilization 
by far the greatest of all civilizations ? Is not 
Asia becoming westernized and consequently 
becoming christianized P Is not Europe the 
guardian and repository of what is greatest and 
most divine and progressive in human his- 
torv ?’ 

IS 

That is how a Europe-bound philosopher of 
history thinks, argues and asks. But to be a 
European or Asiatic is again a delimitation and 
specification of the common man, the 
universal, which transcends the limitations of 
both the Western and the Eastern, more 
generic than Christian or Buddhist, white or 
black. 

Let me make one point as clear as I can 
before proceeding further. Universalism is an 
abstraction outside individualism. Indivi- 
dualism is still valid, real and alive even with- 
out universalism. The value and significance 
of universalism depends upon the value and 
significance of the individual and not vice 
versa. John Smith and Kathleen Brown are 
real, concrete and alive in themselves. Uni- 
versality. humanity, society and all the rest 
of it are mere abstractions outside John 
Smith and Kathleen Brown. The individual 
is not to be raised to universalism, humdni- 
tarianism and other ‘ ism ’-abstractions ; 
but the abstractions must descend from their 
celestial abode and take concrete form, incar- 
nate — as it- were — in the individual human 
being. It is individuality, and the particular, 
the specific uniqueness of the individual that 
matters most and to which everything else is 
to be subordinated ; it is not the individual 
man or woman who is to be immolated before 
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the moloch of universalism and abstraction. 
Human individuality connotes personality, 
and personality implies reality, concreteness, 
dignity, majesty — nay divinity. I am not 
alien to the belief, whatever be the philosophi- 
cal reasons to the contrary, that God Himself 
is personal. Whatever be the quidditative or 
essential nature of God, it is certain that the 
moment we are face to face with God, the 
Whole, the Absolute, we cannot but assume a 
personal relationship. Although on practical 
grounds and strictly based upon personal ex- 
perience I cherish a theistic conception of 
God, I cannot possibly come with any one to 
the extent as to say that God is one nature in 
three persons. But I must not deal with 
theology now. 

I want to state as forcibly and as clearly 
as I can the immense importance I attach, 
nay, the all-importance I give, to the notion 
of personality and individuality in every 
human being ; for outside individuality and 
personality I cannot possibly see or adriiit 
anything real, concrete, tangible and of eter- 
nal values. But from the exceptionally em- 
phatic assertion of the all-importance of per- 
sonality let none conclude that personality is 
everything. Personality implies concreteness 
as opposed to mental abstraction. But con- 
creteness is not all that matters. Drunkards 
and murderers are concrete ; Machiavellian 
politicians and the voracious imperialists are 
concrete. But one thing is concreteness, 
another thing is perfection of personality. 
Personality is that matters ; but perfection of 
personality is that matters more. 

Universality, then, is intimately linked up 
with the idea of personality and personality 
with the idea of perfection. But personality 
is the corner-stone and tap-root of both uni- 
versality and perfection. A universal person 
is thereby perfect • a perfect person is thereby 
universal. Perfection is the logical and 
necessary corollary of universality in man. as 
universality is the necessary premises of per- 
fection in man. Man is potentially both uni- 
versal and perfect. 

We are bom and brought up under such 



social environment that over ninety-eight per 
cent of us live and die within the meshes of 
prejudices and pre-concepts hampering the 
perfection of Man in us. One thinks: ‘I 

am an Indian, a Hindu, belonging to the 
brown race.’ Another thinks : ‘ I am an 

Italian, a Catholic, belonging to the 
white race/ Another thinks : ‘ I am a 

Japanese, a Shinto, belonging to the yellow 
race’ and so forth. We construct our edifice 
upon these flimsy, shabby and shaky founda- 
tions and we lose sight of the fact, a more 
universal factor, that we arc all human beings. 
The mere terms : ‘ Christian perfection ’, < a 
Westerner or Easterner ’, sound badly in my 
ears. Your Christian perfection is simply 
nothing if it is not based upon human perfec- 
tion ; your Hindu philosophy is simply nothing 
if it is not based upon human philosophy ; 
your Buddhist religion is simply nothing if 
it is not based upon human religion. Man, 
then, is the rock-bottom upon which every- 
thing else is to be built. I cannot build a 
system, a religion, or a philosophy based upon 
my Indian birth or my Christian religion. I 
must first of all be a man and then everything 
else will have meaning, significance and value 
for me. I, as a man, am on the same plane, 
on the common ground with any of my fellow 
creatures; but I, as a personality, am simply 
unique, distinct and different from any human 
being that has ever appeared, or will ever 
appear on this planet. Does then my person- 
ality do away with what is man in me ? No, 
it implies, asserts, integrates, vivifies, and 
deifies it. 

As a man I am neither an Indian, a Chris- 
tian, or belonging to the brown race. As a 
man I have neither fatherland, nationalism, 
nor racialism nor creedalism. I am just a 
human being and the perfection of a human 
being is the perfection of man. Perfection as 
man is the basis of every other perfection that 
goes to make out of the common man a unique 
individual. Without the perfection of man 
every other perfection is but showy, shallow, 
lifeless, and finally death -bearing. We have 

to build up the perfection of being an English- 
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man, Chinaman or a German, of being a Chris- 
tian, Moslem or a Zoroastrian, of being a 
socialist, conservative or liberal, of being ortho- 
dox, heterodox, or a nihilist ; all these various 
perfections constituting personality in us must 
be built and raised upon the rock-bottom, 
Man or manhood in us. 

What are the terms in which average man 
thinks today ? ‘ American soldiers, refugees, 
foreigners, allies and enemies, Christians and 
pagans, churches and mosques.’ Everything 
outside what is most common, basic and uni- 
versal, is man or manhood in them. We ordi- 
narily do not take others as human beings, but 
firstly and essentially as allies or enemies, com- 
patriots or foreigners, tories or communists, 
Christians or pagans. That is why our life 
individual, social and political, is so 
shallow, superficial, flickering and evanescent. 
That is why we are at the end of a decadent 
epoch of civilization comparable to those great 
geological epochs of bygone days. That is 
why the blind, fettering and unconscious law 
of history has held us serfs and slaves and we 
do not even dare to look at the full glory of 
the integral man, to the unbounded freedom of 
manhood, the birthright of each and every 
one of us. 

Man is man everywhere and at all times 
whether you consider him as spirit or matter, 
or as a composite of both. The black man and 
the brown man, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the illiterate, all enter this planet 
and disappear therefrom in the same way. 
Facts of our birth and death which no sceptic 
or hyper-supernaturalist can deny can furnish 
us with better, safer and surer foundations to 
build up a science, philosophy and religion of 
Man than the sectarian, walled, perpetually 
conflicting and dialectically opposed creeds and 
beliefs, faiths and fictions of history. 

But the universalism of manhood docs not 
blind my mind to the fact and reality of his- 
tory, of the uniqueness of the individual, of 
nationality, creed and race. I told you that 
humanity outside the individual man is a mere 
abstraction. So also internationalism without 
a nation or nationality is an abstraction. 



Nationality, patriotism are classed among 
virtues and not among vices. I believe a 
strong sense of nationalism and patriotism is 
the real strength, inspiration and bulwork of 
all internationalism and world order. But of 
course, also the terms like nationalism, patrio- 
tism etc., could be understood and preached in 
various senses and could be utilized both by 
the progressists and regressists, by the autho- 
ritarians and the libertarians, by the illuminists 
and the obscurantists, by the idealists and the 
realists, by the romanticists and the hard- 
realists. The name of God Himself is used 
and utilized and even exploited by both God 
or Self-realisers and world-realisers, by both 
Christianity and Churchianity. That does not 
invalidate the fact and significance of either 
patriotism or nationalism or godliness. That 
only proves the truth of the saying of Aristotle 
that human mind can be drawn towards either 
side of the two opposites. A mind that was 
thinking until yesterday that eating, drinking, 
loving and hating, sleeping and chambering is 
the only real and positive life for man turns to 
the opposite side and now begins to see and 
say : ‘No, thought and consciousness is the 

real and positive life of man : everything else 
is either an illusion, or a mere semblance or 
shadow of the Substance behind, a mere 
appearance of the Reality beyond, sheer 
phenomena of the Noumenon underneath.’ 
I am extremely sympathetic towards the 
idea of nationalism, patriotism, and individual- 
ism ; for these are the basic realities upon 
which alone other realities can stand, without 
which everything else dwindles down to a mere 
flatus vocis , mental abstractions and logical 
connections. But Man is more than his mind, 
more than his logic, more than his metaphysics, 
more than the body in which he incarnates, 
more than the fatherland he is born in, more 
than the planet he inhabits, more than this 
visible universe, more than the entire creation, 
more than anything you can think or conceive 
of. Yet, how small, frail, and mortal is man ! 
But even behind his mortality, frailty, and 
littleness there looms a hidden majesty, an 
unmanifested divinity, an unrevealed and un- 
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told something, something indefinable, some- 
thing ineffable, the core and centre of what is 
really great, universal in man. 

Perhaps some of you with shrewd practical 
sense may think and say inwardly : 4 This 

man is in the clouds. Let him come down to 
the earth and face the challenge of the histori- 
cal reality, of the real historicity, of man.’ I 
admit I am far removed from life. My uni- 
versalist view is foredoomed to failure ere it 
is constructed on the ground. I confess it is 
just a castle in the air. Universalists, those 
who have touched and read deeper levels of 
human consciousness never moved the wheels 
of history. Their ideology, their philosophy, 
their religion was too far deep to be reached or 
touched by the history-waves. History is not 
certainly the most normal and natural growth 
of man. History is as it were some spasmodic 
abnormal eruptions from something far deeper 
and greater than history within man. What 
is meant by history for many is the record of 
the rise and fall of kingdoms and empires, of 
victory and defeats, of war and peace, of 
growth and development, of decay and death 
of peoples and nations. 

But man is not compassed by the whole of 
history. History in itself is simply nothing, 
or next no nothing. What is behind history, 
what is beyond the recorded events and 
achievements is everything or next to every- 
thing. What is deepest in man is far too real 
to be recorded in history or transmitted by 
tradition. What is deepest in the heart is per- 
ceived by what is deepest in the heart. What 
is spiritual is discerned and experienced bv 
what is spiritual : What is God and godly is 

deciphered and known by what is God and 
godly in us, as St. Paul once argued. By a 
mere look, by a glance, by a mere exchange of 
words, at first sight we can know and discern 
the birds of the same feather. 

But let none think that I am running down 
the whole of history and everything involved 
in and implied by history. No, I am not. All 
I am pleading for is the fact that we must 
penetrate behind the veil and grasp, touch, 
experience, have just a glimpse into what is 



truly real, great, divine in history, and what is 
godly, immortal, and infinite within us. But 
I do not say that we have to stay long in that 
paradise of bliss; but we should not descend 
upon this earth where birth, disease, decay and 
death are far more real and positive than 
pleasure, enjoyments peace and bliss before we 
have had our firm stand upon that Substan- 
tial Reality behind history, beyond the range 
and reach of the apparent man. 

Men are many, but man- is one. Religions 
are many, but religion is one. Races and 
nations are many, but race and nation is one. 
All are one, although all are or seem to be 
many. In the clash and conflict between 
idealistic monism and the materialistic dual- 
ism, monism is bound to win and supercede 
dualism, not necessarily in the realm of history, 
but in the heightened consciousness and con- 
centrated thought of man. Monism is unity ; 
monism is harmony ; monism is universality. 
And universality is defeat, death in history, 
but life and life-everlasting in that something 
that lies beyond and behind history about 
which I hinted a little above. 

It is my firm conviction, a hard-tried con- 
clusion I have arrived at, after so many years 
of study, reflection, search after light and 
inquiry into truth and reality, that time is 
ripe — or shall I say over-ripe for all of us to 
realise and recognise the need of a wider, fuller 
and ever-growing universal outlook in our 
individual, social, political and international 
life. I am not suggesting a mere idle unifor- 
mity of ways of thinking and feeling of a’ l 
about the individual and world problems of 
today and tomorrow ; but I am requesting 
the reader to see that unity is far deeper than 
plurality or multiplicity of the objective uni- 
verse, that peace is at the bottom of all the 
apparent conflicts and antagonisms of life, 
that bliss is underneath all the untold suffer- 
ings and miseries of our earthly life. 

Man starts his life as an Englishman, 
Chinaman, Indian or Italian ; as a Catholic, 
Anglican or Lutheran, as a Buddhist, Shintoist 
or Zoroastrian, as rich or poor, as lord or 
peasant. That is the starting point of human 
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life — acquired illusion. Then is the second 
stage, the stage of vision when man ceases to 
be an Englishman or Chinaman, an Indian or 
an Italian, a Catholic or a Protestant, a Mus- 
lim or a Jew, rich or poor, but simply and 
steadfastly tries to be a mere man, a human 
being in all its nakedness and sacredness and 
godliness. That is the vision, the land of un- 
alloyed idealism, when rivers are no more 
rivers, when mountains are no more mountains, 
when parents are no more parents, when 
children are no more children. But that is not 
the final stage where this world of history 
and the known human logic and felt experience 
will lead us. It goes further than that. It is 
the final stage of consummation, when from 
the idealist flights and vision-tops a man des- 
cends and returns to his earthly abode, but not 
any longer with the veil of illusion with which 
he began his earthly journey, but illumined, 
enlightened by the vision and realization he 
had in the second, super-earthly stage. The 
first and second stages arc not and cannot be 
the final stages for a man caught in the coils 
of history, for one who has known both the 
idealism of a unitary life and the dualism of 
the cosmic forces outside. It is in this third 
stage that man is not any longer separated 
from man, nation from nation, creed from 
creed. All are embraced in one all-embracing 
vision, love, heart. 

But whether you are prepared to accept 
this universalist view of life or not facts and 
figures prove that such a catholicity or univer- 
sality is a forthcoming reality and is fast appro- 
aching and pervading all the thinking in free 
and emancipated circles and quarters of this 
globe. 

Religion today is growing more and more 
universal. You cannot possibly stem this tide 
by the old authoritarian impositions, by dog- 
matic definitions or conciliar anathematiza- 
tions, Todav there is a new branch of studv 

t 

called comparative study of religions which 
certainly has done much to break barriers 
down and build bridges wherever and when- 
ever possible. Today we do not study Chris- 
tianity or Islam as exclusive walled religions; 
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but as divisions and branches of the Semitic 
group of religions. Now, even the Semitic or 
Aryan religions are not studied as exclusive or 
narrow groups ; they are classified and subordi- 
nated under a still general and more universal 
head : religion. It is the nature, origin and 
growth of religion in general that we study or 
set as premises before approaching the history 

or creed of any particular historical religion. 

• 

The Bible is no more a book fallen from 
heaven; and if, in some sense, revelation could 
be accepted or re-stated, even the Bible is but 
a chapter in the universal revelation of man 
and mankind. It is only on this common basis 
we all can meet, and not by tightening more 
and more our old tensions and rivalries and 
exclusive claims. ‘ Our watchword is inclusion, 
not exclusion,’ as was proclaimed by one of 
the apostles of universalism of the modem age, 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Similarly there is universalism, in science 
and in the modern way of living and feeling. 
Science has never been a curse, it has been and 
it will ever be a blessing to mankind. It is 
not science but men who abused science who 
are responsible for battleships and bomber 
planes, Vis and V2s. Man is not under the 
inexorable law of fate, of destiny, of kismet. 
Man is a free agent, a free being from the 
marrow of his bones. Freedom breathes in 
the air, freedom and not necessity is the motive 
spring of every conscious force in this life and 
perhaps in the next. Neither materialistic 
determinism nor scientific monism can shake 
this faith in me. It is not a question of proof ; 
liberty is a question of vision, realization and 
experience. I have seen liberty, I have had a 
glance at it, a glimpse into the infinity and 
eternity of freedom, and I know all through- 
out my life I must strive after and yearn for 
that infinite ideal — liberty, more liberty, 
fullest liberty. 

It is the greed, diplomacy, hypocrisy, 
ignorance. and insolence of many 
self-styled leaders of peoples and nations that 
have made science more a curse than a bless- 
ing. But science in itself is but a crystal-clear 
gift of God and handmaid to religion and 
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philosophy. Now, science has done so much 
in breaking down barriers and in building 
bridges in many quarters of human life. 
Science, however shallow its glamour and 
domain, frees man from many a superstition 
and many a narrow provincial wall. There 
may still be a Church of England or a Church 
of Rome, but there is nothing called a Science 
of England or Science of Rome. Science is 
universal, its laws governing supreme every- 
where and at all times. The laws in physics, 
in radiology, telegraphy, thermodynamics and 
bio-chemistry, in ornithology or orthopaedics, 
in philology or zoology. It is science that has 
unified the modern world, bringing peoples and 
countries together in a way never even dreamt 
of before. The easy means of communications, 
the better facilities to study religions and 
philosophies, the closer and more intimate con- 
tact between members of various races and 
creeds and nationalities have all helped in uni- 
fying the world in a way never dared to be 
thought of before. Narrow nationalism, 
creedalism and racialism will still struggle for 
life until they die and a world-flung commu- 
nity of nations and peoples be formed. One 
world, one humanity, one citizenship. ‘My 
nationality,’ ‘ my religion/ ‘ my history/ 
‘ my people ’ and all the rest of it will be alive, 
frequent with meaning when built upon this 
basic and common factor of what is common 
and central and universal man, and are dead 
while afloat outside it. 

A great step has been made today in break- 
ing off the time-old traditional barriers. I 
believe that religion or Self- or God- 
realization, or if you like to choose some 
other name to convey that meaning, is what 
is most real and deepest in human life and 
human experience towards which everything 
else is focussed and subordinated. But when 
we are children we need dolls and toys to 
play with. Passed childhood, we abandon 
toys and dolls and face the reality of life in 
its entire majesty and sacredness. Chickens 
must break the shell when they are apt to 
see the daylight and sunshine outside. Sym- 
bols and myths may or may not embody 



some truth or certain aspects of truth. But 
symbolism and mythology is not for the 
grown-ups. A pedagogue and an authorita- 
rian guardianship may be needed when we 
are one with the blind unconscious force of 
Nature; but when consciousness has dawned 
and the star of self-visions has risen, there 
is neither Bible, nor Koran nor Buddha nor 
Christ for our religion, but we become our- 
selves our light and refuge, our island and our 
strength, our Bible and our everything. 
Nature is mother, she is earth, she is necessity. 
Consciousness is life, it is heaven, it is free- 
dom. 

But I am not so childish, Utopian or un- 
experienced as to suggest that an idle mono- 
tonous uniformity is going to come in the 
religious and political world. God forbid ! I 
would prefer war and violence, German racial- 
ism and British hypocrisy to such an idle 
static conception of uniformity. Not unifor- 
mity, but unity in diversity is the law of 
nature. However that be, I am firmly con- 
vinced that today we are in a better environ- 
ment than were our forefathers of centuries ago 
to make the ideal of world citizenship possible 
and practical. Today we have got better tools 
and 'finer implements to break through the 
walls and cut through the shells to reach and 
see the very kernel of religion of Man. Reli- 
gion of the Christians and religion of Hindus, 
religion of Catholics and religion of Protest- 
ants, religion of poets and religion of philoso- 
phers have life only when built upon and 
nurtured by the religion of Man, worthless and 
lifeless when planted outside this garden, the 
religion of the integral, Universal Man. 

When I am telling you this ideal I am pain- 
fully conscious of the gulf that exists between 
the ideal and the real. The unconscious forces 
of history are threatening to degrade and 
degenerate this downtrodden, fear-haunted and 
authority-ridden humanity. The jaws of hell 
are wide open — forgive me for using these 
symbolic and mythological expressions to con- 
vey what I mean — to swallow up this death- 
stricken and prison-closed mankind. Perhaps 
this humanity will perish and die as in the 
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epoch of Atlantis or that of the deluge. Science 
foretells his doom, as of this planet man in- 
habits. Atom Bomb has brought us nearer 
that prophecy. But in these agonising and 
soul-sickening and heart-rending signs and 
omens it is worthwhile to grasp on some- 
thing more real, on something really con- 
scious, on something really grand and sub- 
lime. Is not the idea of a world citizenship 



based upon world culture, world science and 
world vision of today, one among the avenues 
leading man and mankind to that land of 
dreams, to that island of peace and bliss to 
that oasis of grandness and divinity ? Has our 



consciousness, our conscience and reflected 
experience anything to answer to this ques- 
tion P Perhaps the heart of man and his 
conscience will give him an adequate answer. 



CREATIVE EDUCATION 



By Prof. B. S. Mathur, 

As we are advancing towards peace, after 
this war of utterly inhuman bloodshed, we are 
getting conscious of the aims of real education. 
It needs no illustration to say that we have to 
turn to education for our redemption. There 
can be no lasting peace if it is not based on 
true culture. True culture cannot be acquired 
without education that is real and intimately 
connected with man, his soul, and the outside 
world. If by some means this connection, you 
may say the treble connection, is established, 
undoubtedly we shall be in possession of a 
world of delight and comfort. Hence aims of 
education need to be understood clearly. 
There was a time when people thought that 
education should lead to a sound mind in a 
sound body. There were some who regarded 
education as a preparation for life. Still there 
were, and there are, others who regard it as 
life itself. All these aims have one thing in 
common and that is the development of the 
personality according to inherent tendencies 
and aptitudes. This development of the per- 
sonality means an inner content. 

Really if progress is our aim (and progress 
has to be all-round, moral, material, and 
mental) we will have to think of inner content. 
That is, education according to our creative 
instincts. Education has to be creative : it 
has to be constructive. Prof. J. S. Bright 
writes : ‘A person who fails to make his 
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pupils reach inner content, fails to be a teacher, 
whatever his paper qualifications. The soul 
of a child should be transmuted into a vehicle 
for subtle influences rather than set apart as 
a storehouse for fleeting facts and fancies. A 
student should be moulded into a harp for 
etherial tunes rather than manufactured into 
a pillar box.’ These are words of extreme 
wisdom The great end of education is har- 
mony. This is the civilizing influence of edu- 
cation. In Nature there is a great chaos, and 
out of this chaos order has to be evolved. 
This education can do. Take the man him- 
self. As a child he has many tendencies. He 
loves to possess things, and this tendency to 
possess cannot be suppressed altogether. It 
can be sublimated. He may be taught and 
trained to use the misdirected energy of the 
acquisitive instinct in acquiring knowledge. 
He may ultimately attain knowledge. Take 
another case. A child is full of curiosity, and 
this curiosity can be used in acquiring right 
and useful knowledge, and ultimately he will 
be really educated. It means when he is bom 
he has certain tendencies to which his training 
gives a new orientation. That, is education. 
In other words this is harmony. 

This is a fundamental fact that man is a 
creator, just in the manner God is a creator. 
Next to Him he is most constructive. As 
compared with God he may be said to create 
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artificial things. But if we are to believe a 
poet we will have to revise our view and will 
have to admit that he is not inferior to Him. 
Sir Philip Sidney, in course of his essay entitled 
An Apology For Poetry writes : ‘ Neither let 

it be deemed too saucy a comparison to 
balance the highest point of man's wit with 
the efficacy of Nature : but rather give right 
honour to the Heavenly Maker of that maker, 
who having made man to his own likeness, set 
him beyond and over all the works of that 
second nature, which in nothing he showeth 
so much as in poetry, when with the force of 
a divine breath he brings things forth far sur- 
passing her doings. . . .’In this quotation we 
will certainly allow some exaggeration in a 
poet, especially when his task is to praise his 
own art. But the fact remains that a man 
is a creator, though on a little scale. This 
fact education should not forget. 

A man is a bundle of certain ideas and he 
will like with all justification to build his 
future on these ideas. So who can for a 
moment ignore the importance of these ideas 
in the matter of education of man P Our 
common knowledge is that we are directly 
connected with God. Our oldest book, the 
Rig Veda, informs that in the beginning there 
was nothing in the universe except God. For 
some time He remained all alone, but after 
some time He felt an urge to reveal Himself 
in the many. This universe is the outcome 
of that urge on the part of the One to reveal 
Himself in the Many. So God is a creator, 
and we have a Divine Essence. Thus edu- 
cation must take account of this divinity in 
us; in fact education has to be a going-in or 
going-up. It is going-in because we have 
just to reveal our divine essence by means of 
education ; or we have to progress and go up 
to reach perfection, which is God. We have 
to reach Him through education. It means 
that education has to take into consideration 
all these facts. It has to be a comprehensive 
process. Here I will content myself with a 
quotation from Milton : ‘ I call a complete 

and generous education that which fits a man 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, to per- 



form all the offices, both private and public, 
of peace and war.’ This is true education, 
all-comprehensive and all-embracing. We 
cannot think of improving upon this defini- 
tion of education. It may be considered the 
last word. 

The Swedish poet and author, Ellen Key, 
has prophesied that our century is the cen- 
tury of the child. This truth cannot be for- 
gotten, while we are thinking of educational 
reconstruction. Dr. Maria Montessori, in her 
book, The Secret Of Childhood , writes : ‘ We 
must draw a clear distinction between the 
two planes of enquiry covered by psycho- 
analysis. One, the more superficial, covers 
the clash between the instincts of the indivi- 
dual and the environment to which he must 
adapt himself. This conflict may be resolv- 
ed, for it is not difficult to bring to conscious- 
ness the disturbing causes that lie below con- 
sciousness. But there is also another, deeper 
plane, that of infant memories in which the 
conflict is not. between man and his present 
social environment, but between the child 
and the mother, or, we may say generally, 
between the child and the adult / 

The conflict between the child and the 
adult is the thing that must absorb our 
attention. I say it so significantly, here, 
because we are considering the ideas that 
must govern educational planning. You 
might say that Dr. Maria Montessori is 
thinking of the education that has to be im- 
parted to little children. I might add that if 
there is a conflict between the child and the 
mother, here is a conflict between the student 
and the teacher. Essentially the conflict is 
the same. It will necessarily take us to the 
consideration of the nature of the taught, else 
our education will not be a successful thing. 
As already indicated, in education we have to 
evolve a certain harmony. Without this har- 
mony our education will not create, but it 
will destroy. Complete realization is possible 
in an atmosphere of harmony and concord. 
Take the word ‘realization.’ Is it not educa- 
tion ? I think if our international poet. Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, were asked to define 
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education he must have described it as a 
‘realization/ Truly he considers education 
a sacred thing, and whenever he refers to 
teachers he thinks in terms of great sages 
who thrive in the midst of divine sacredness. 
So teachers have to realize the truth, and this 
they want their students to realize. There- 
fore education comes to be ‘realization/ I 
have used this word in a significant manner. 
Education is realization because through it 
we have to realize the truth : again it is reali- 
zation because it is possible that we, that is 
teachers, may realize our students, their 
nature, their ideas, their wishes, hopes, 
images, pictures, nay their whole self. Hence 
this emphasis on ideas governing education. 

Thus far we have attempted to describe 
one side only. Alice Meynell writes : ‘ It is 

too often required of children that they 
should adjust themselves to the world, 
practised and alert. But it would be more 
to the purpose that the world should adjust 
itself to children in all its dealings with them.’ 
It is true that education must be such as to 
give a perfect atmosphere to children to grow 
according to their instincts and inclinations. 
After all education is a certain opening-out. 
And so Alice Meynell has rightly emphasized 
this idea by writing that the world should 
adjust itself to children in all its dealings 
with them. But that is not the only thing. 
I know that the world’s history — future pro- 
gress that will be possible — is written in the 
subconscious of the children. It is in this 
sense that children are regarded as the hope 
of mankind. But it does not mean that we 



should completely forget ourselves and the 
world that we have already made. What is 
the position : There are children, they are 

to be educated. Let them grow, flourish in a 
free atmosphere. But this freedom should 
not be unchartered. Our wisdom, a happy 
result of centuries of thought and experience 
must give a certain check. Education has to 
be a preparation for life. Life means life in 
the world. What we have already achieved 
we cannot altogether cancel. It may not be 
a compromise but a harmony. Ultimately 
education resolves itself into a process for 
evolving an order out of chaos. This is 
creative education. As a result of this sort 
of creative education we can definitely think 
of a sacred and happy future for mankind. 
The future will be sacred because the divine 
essence of man will come out, pervade the 
entire atmosphere, enable man to approach 
God, leaving behind all disturbance of mind, 
as the necessary prelude of a great result. It 
will be happy because this creative education 
will enable man to seize the truth of divine 
and general equality of man all over the 
world, ushering in comfort. And then 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s dream to be held 
by the hand will be materialised : 

‘In this great world we carelessly pass by 
the room where Mother sits. Her storeroom 
is open when we want our food, our bed is 
ready when we must sleep. Only that touch 
and that voice are wanting. We are moving 
about, but never coming close to the personal 
presence, to be held by the hand and 
greeted : “You have come !” ' 



VIVEKANANDA’S ANNIVERSARY 



By Nanalal C. Mehta 



If Vivekananda had been alive today, he 
would have been an old man of 83 — not an 
impossible age by any means, and yet when 
one thinks of him in terms of history, he 
barely lived 40 years and yet what a record 



he has left ! Had he been merely a great 
man — a man of genius — his stature would 
have been already determined by now; but 
as it happens in the long history of this 
country, he belongs to that select category of 
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deathless souls, whose orbit of influence grows 
with the lapse of time and with the calibre 
of the people in Tinderstanding and assimilat- 
ing his message. I still remember my under- 
graduate days when Vivekananda was already 
a hero — one who had brought glory to his 
motherland by sheer eloquence and unrivalled 
powers of expression in uttering the spiritual 
message of a country, which had lost caste in 
the comity of great nations. It was a 
glimpse — rather distorted, for the greatness 
of the Swami was discerned in his superficial 
qualities rather than in the depth and inten- 
sity of his real teaching, and the great con- 
tribution that he had made to the future of 
the motherland. In the arrogance of our 
ignorance, the Swami looked as only the 
spearhead of a resurgent India, still shackled 
to the old superstitions and indiscriminate 
attachment to his Master, the great Rama- 
krishna. Ramakrishna looked more as the 
.symbol of India which had already dis- 
appeared for good and hardly appeared to 
have a future. It has taken all these years— 
more than a generation — to have now got a 
glimpse of the truth of the Swami ’s dictum 
that he, the great Vivekananda, the hero of 
many platforms in the West, and the apostle 
of a new message from India was but a feeble 
instrument of his great Master. In fact it 
i§ vital that Vivekananda and his work, if 
they are to be properly assessed and under- 
stood, should be studied in their proper back- 
ground of the humble beginnings at Dakshi- 
neshwar, hallowed by the memories of the 
Master’s life. Recently the Ramakrishna 
Mission has published a book of exceptional 
merit — The Gospel of Ramakrishna. I know 
of no book published during the last decade, 
which I have found so rich of wisdom, pro- 
found spiritual insight and genuine inspira- 
tion to the common folk as this simple gospel 
chronicled in a language of unsurpassed 
simplicity, covering over 900 printed pages. 
I shall not say more than merely commend 
this gospel to all those, who have not had the 
privilege of reading it. 

The Ramakrishna Mission has been cele- 
brating the anniversaries of the Swami and 



his Master for a number of years. These 
occasions would have nothing more than 
conventional significance if Vivekananda and 
Ramakrishna had been merely leaders of 
talents and even of genius, for it is inherent 
in every nation to throw up men of out- 
standing merit and great leadership, for they 
undoubtedly are the architects of a nation’s 
destiny. Men, however, of the stamp of 
Vivekananda are rare at all times and in all 
countries, and it is because of this uniqueness 
that our participation in an anniversary cele- 
bration is more of a privilege, a kind of stolen 
prayer that we of the common clay are vouch- 
safed and enabled to seize even for a brief 
moment a glimpse of the Himalayan peaks of 
spiritual enlightenment. To Vivekananda 
spiritual enlightenment was not withdrawal 
from life, but the conquest of it. Even after 
more than forty years, there is a freshness 
of outlook and an energy of expression which 
are unsurpassed. Writing to an American 
friend in 1894, he modestly wrote : T can- 

not write and I cannot speak, but I can think 
deep, and when I am heated, can speak fire.’ 
There is no doubt about the fire in the 
message of the Swami, and that fire, let us 
hope, will continue to burn so long as there 
is suffering in this world to alleviate. This 
apostle of new India, diagnosed the malady 
from which his country was suffering, and 
also knew what the remedy was. The con- 
dition of the poor was at the root of all evils 
in India. Religions of the world had become 
lifeless mockeries. What the world wanted 
was character. It was in need of those 
whose life was one burning love, selfless. 
That love would make every word tell like 
the thunderbolt. ‘Neither numbers, nor 
powers, nor wealth, nor learning, nor elo- 
quence, nor anything else will prevail, but 
purity, living in life, in one word, Anubhuti — 
realization.’ 



Time and again he pleaded for a morsel 
of food, for the suffering of the poor had 
priority over everything else, including the 
so-called religion. The problem of food is 
now more menacing than ever. We talk 
religion but are indifferent even to a modicum 
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of ethics in our practical behaviour. Our 
charity is not even skin-deep. We have 
become callous because of the wide gap 
between precept and practice, and also 
because of too much suffering, filth and 
squalor and sheer human inefficiency all 
round us. The Swami, therefore, rightly 
concentrated on removing the great inertia — 
physical and moral — which has held this 
country in thraldom for centuries. As a 
learned Pandit told me the other day, he 
would rather have the country being treated 
to an intensive course of agriculture than to 
a recitation of the Bhagavata or the Gita. 
The people have been fed too long on the 
opiate of religiosity ; when they have re- 
gained their manhood and the right to human 
existence, they would have also recovered 
their true religion. 

There is a unique pattern of spiritual 
development in the life of every country. It 
runs like a golden thread throughout the 
history of ages. On the battle-field of 
Kurukshetra, it was the seer — Yogeshwara 
Krishna, who guided the striking power of 
Arjuna — the doughty warrior. Ramakrishna 
lived the life of the spirit, inspired and 
embodied. Vivekananda was the man, who 
was the potent instrument in the hands of 
his Master. Even in the political sphere to- 
day, this pattern seems to be repeated. 
Gandhiji has been moving on high and remote 
altitudes. His message is carried with an 
unsurpassing energy by his beloved disciples 
like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. The history of Islam furnishes 
also a striking parallel. The Prophet was 
both a thinker as well as a worker ; but his 
message transcended all geographical limita- 
tions in the hands of his great disciples Ali 
and Omar. Life is a complicated pattern ; 
it cannot be reduced to a simple formula. 
It is true that ‘the individual is not an 
isolated, separate thing ; an individual is a 
transformer of matter and experience ; it is 
a system of relations between its own basis 
and the universe, including other indivi- 
duals . . . . It is in the devotion of the 
sacrifice that he becomes most himself ; it 



is because of the devotion or sacrifice of 
individual that causes become of value’ 
(The Uniqueness of Man by Julian Huxley, 
Page 298). 

The constantly recurring note in the 
Swamiji’s speeches and writings is that of 
service in the cause of the helpless millions 
of the motherland. What the Swami ji wanted 
most was to regain the spirit of heroism and 
to eschew the spirit of dejection which had 
crept over the country during the last few 
centuries of its evolution. He recalls the 
words of the Gita, and calls upon his country- 
men to shake off fear, for that which makes 
body and mind weak is sin indeed. The 
Swami reminded us of the famous words of 
Sri Krishna to Arjuna : ‘Yield not to im- 

potence, O Partha ! it doth not befit thee. 
Shake off this paltry faint-heartedness ! 
Stand up, Parantapa !’ 

He was never tired to point out that in 
this beastly world blackguardism often pros- 
pers and virtue suffers. He did not despise 
material progress, but he rightly subordinated 
it to the life of the spirit for bearing aloft 
life’s fulfilment and peace. 

It is curious to note that Sri Ramakrishna 
shook off his - mortal coils on the 16th of 
August, 1886, and that his great disciple 
followed suit in 1902. Within less than 20 
years the message of the Master had gone 
forth, and it is now easier to see something 
of the magnitude of the work that Sri Rama- 
krishua achieved, living in his humble apart- 
ment at Dakshineshwar a life, singularly 
simple and unique in its significance. 

Like the Great Prophet of Islam, Viveka- 
nanda was a great believer in the integration 
of the secular and the spiritual, for life in 
community was a matter of discipline and 
organization. These two were the vital ins- 
truments of maximizing all human effort 
whether in the sphere of secular achieve- 
ment or social improvement. His experience 
of the life in the USA must doubtless have 
influenced him in the need for a more rigid 
enforcement of discipline in this country 
where almost everything militates against 
regular and sustained effort Over a period of 
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time. There was ■ one feature, however, of 
his organization which must not be lost sight 
of. He wanted to serve his country not 
through leadership, but through service. He 
wanted his boys to march in the forefront, 
but only as servitors, who must identify 
themselves with the masses in all their diffi- 
culties and their sufferings and render service 
in a spirit of utter humility. Vivekananda 
shines as a steady light in these days of strain 
and hardship, for he had the courage to face 
difficulties of all kinds and even defy them ; 



and he had also supreme faith in the destiny 
of his people. As time goes on, as he anti- 
cipated himself, his bones will speak more 
and more effectively, and strike heroic chords 
of emulation and inspire people in the 
service of mankind. It is good, therefore, to 
have celebrations such as these, if only to 
remind us of these rare flowers of mankind, 
for they enable us, even if it be for a few 
fugitive moments, to transport ourselves to 
cleaner and more spacious regions. 



THE GOAL OF THE UPANISHADS 

By Prof. Gobinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A. 



The term ‘ Upanishad ’ essentially means 
the ‘ secret,’ the * Rahasyam,’ and the main 
business of all the ‘ Upanishads ’ is to explore 
and reveal this secret, this hidden reality, and 
to lift the veil over this great mystery. Now 
what is this supreme secret ? The Brihada - 
ranyaka TJpanishad cryptically remarks that it 
is ‘Satyasya Satyam’ (2.1.20), ‘the Truth of 
all truths.’ So the goal of the Upanishads is 
not a relative truth but a truth, absolute and 
final. The Upanishads seek to dive deep into 
the fundamental ground. They never rest till 
they reach the ultimate bottom, the supreme 
source from which everything springs. The 
Upanishads never stop at a penultimate stage 
but always press forward to the ultimate basis, 
though never neglecting the different and 
numerous steps of the upward flight or ascent. 
They never err in making a relative truth, 
however glorious, their final goal, neither do 
they confuse a partial realization with the final 
consummation. They are not like those 
travellers who take some half-way house as 
their final resting place, refusing to move 
further. These seers of the Upanishads were 
pilgrims of eternity, whose thirst for know- 
ledge knew no satiety. The more they knew 



the more they hankered after some more light, 
till they reached the Light of all lights, beyond 
the shores of darkness, the ‘ Jyotisham Jyotih.’ 

Hence the first business of the Upanishads 
is to set the goal firmly so that the pilgrims 
may not have any confusion in their minds as 
to the final limit of the journey or the journey’s 
end. Now, what is the goal ? The Upanishad 
unequivocally answers : ‘ Brahma tallakshya- 
muchyate ’ ( Mund . Up. 2.2.4), ‘Lakshyam 
tadevaksharam ’ {Mund. Up. 2.2.3) — Brah- 
man, the Immutable, is our goal. That is to 
be pierced through, with the help of this 
mighty weapon of the Upanishads (Mund. Up. 
2.2.3) , for, without knowing it there is no final 
peace but only approximations to it. 

Next we must enquire : Who is this Brah- 
man ? The Upanishad replies ‘Satyam jnanam 
anantam Brahma ’ ( Taitt . Up. 2.1) — -It is the 
Truth — not the relative truth that we know of 
but the Truth that knows no contradiction in 
any time or place, i.e. the Absolute Truth. It 
is also the knowledge — again not the know- 
ledge that we are familiar with through our 
intellect, for our knowledge is essentially a 
process and so involves a knower and a known, 
as well as the act of knowing. But here the 
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term, ‘ Jnanam,’ neither signifies the subject 
of knowledge nor the object of knowledge nor 
the act of it. It is knowledge itself, single and 
simple in its own reality, not a process or a 
product of something but the fundamental 
knowledge in itself, ‘ Ekatmapratyayasaram ’ 
(Mand. Up. 7) . The term ‘ Amantam ’ is not 
a negative one but has got a positive content. 
By this term ‘infinite’ is not meant an un- 
limited extension of the finite, which covers or 
rather pervades the whole space or creation 
like the ether or the sky. The infinite is 
not an extended finite but something unique, 
apart from which nothing can exist, which 
gives reality to all finite things and yet 
transcends them all. Again these three 
terms are not used here as adjectives to 
specify the different qualifications of Brah- 
man. They rather define the very nature of 
Brahman, they signify the Lakshana of 
Brahman and are not Visheshanas. A defini- 
tion of Lakshana conveys the unique nature 
of the thing defined, points out the distinct 
mark which pertains to that and that alone. 
Here too Satyarn, Jnanam, and Anantam per- 
tain to Brahman alone. Nothing but Brah- 
man can be this absolute truth, this supreme 
consciousness, this all-transcending infinite. 
These are unique to Brahman alone. 

This uniqueness of Brahman and its over- 
topping of all categories of our experience is 
stated elsewhere in the Kena Upanisliad (1.3) 

‘ Anyadeva tadviditadatho aviditadadhi.’ It 
is something else than the knowm and also 
more than the unknown. It transcends both 
the categories of the known and the un- 
known. Here the two words, ‘ Anyat ’ and 
‘ Adhi ’ peculiarly suggest the utter unique- 
ness and wholly otherness of the nature of 
Brahman. 

Though the essence of the reality of Brah- 
man lies in this uniqueness, yet this concep- 
tion about its wholly other nature seems 
queer and forbidding to our intellect. In 
conceiving of the ultimate nature of Brahman 
we always try to push the analogy of our 
consciousness to the final state of things. Our 
consciousness grows only through a relation — 



the relation of the subject and the object. 
Without this mutual impact of the knewer 
and the known, our consciousness remains 
poor and stagnant. The very law of our 
growth lies in this dialectic process. As our 
consciousness grows, the gap between the 
subject and the object becomes gradually 
shortened, till they finally merge into each 
other or rather coalesce in a deep union. 
There w r e get the direct intuition which seizes 
the object no longer through the halting steps 
of intellectual process but penetrates directly 
into the very heart of it. So there we get 
not a piecemeal view of things from one angle 
but a whole or integral vision, which has 
reached the centre and so has a grasp over 
the whole circumference. 

Being caught up in the net of division, we 
are seeking to bridge the gulf. Without the 
healing of this wound of apparent division 
there is no peace. We know that our life’s 
endeavours must end in frustration unless we 
can make the two poles meet. Without the 
meeting of these two opposite currents, one 
positive and the other negative, there can be 
no creativity, no illumination. We feel that 
we are cut off from the original source and 
are drying up from want of nourishment and 
so we are trying to join up with the main 
stream or current of life. We are trying to 
break open the barrier which withholds or 
keeps back the infinite reservoir of Soma or 
Amrita from flowing down into our life and 
thereby preventing it from enriching us with 
its life-giving properties. In fact, our whole 
life is an unconscious endeavour to link up 
w’ith that founthead of divine ambrosia. In 
every act of our life, we are trying to take in 
what lies outside of us, to make the outer 
object a part and parcel of our being. But we 
are never wholly successful. Though we can 
take in a portion of the outer world into us, 
much of it still lies outside of us and so there 
is no complete fusion of our being with the 
world, no absolute coalescence between the 

subject and the object. This happens 
because our intellect is unaccustomed to this 
act of identification. It knows things from a 
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distance through a relation of separation 
alone. Only when we become Avakrachetasah, 
only when we give up the crooked and 
circuitous way of the intellect and take the 
straight and direct path of intuition that we 
begin to hear the melody of union. What 
had appeared foreign and forbidding so far 
becomes now the very stuff of our being. 

Intuition is essentially a unitive faculty 
while the intellect is a separative one. ‘In- 
tuition gives us the object in itself, while 
intellect details its relations.’ 1 It is the clear 
light of reason, (Sphutah prajnalokah) , and 
does not follow from a process (Kramananu- 
rodhi) . The knower merges himself in the 
known or rather becomes molten into it. 
There is consequently a clearer and truer 
vision of things and also a growing richness 
of our comprehension, as well as an extension 
ef all our faculties. Intuition is not a thing 
which is ‘incapable of giving us anything 
else than simple being,’ but it is a vision 
direct as well as comprehensive (Asheshasa- 
visheshadarshanam) . 

Hence intuition brings about a synthesis, 
a harmony, because it takes us up to the 
source from which the division sprang, where 
the two poles are held in equal balance. So 
here the strife is at an end and there is a 
consequent feeling of utter peace. Division 
and discord are no more but they give place 
to union and concord. What had appeared 
so long as separate and disconnected parts 
now become complementary components of 
one whole. Illumination floods even the 
darkest chambers of the being. No resistance 
or obstruction is felt in any sphere (Aprati- 
ghatah chittasya) . We have a supreme 
command over the entire working of the 
machine. ‘He is the lord of everything, the 
knower of everything, the Ant ary ami, the 
source from which spring all beings and to 
which they return.’ 2 We have been practi- 

1 Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, p. 1.53. 

2 Esha sarveshvara esha sarvajna eshoantaryami 
esha yonih sarvasya prabhavapyayauhi bhutanam. 

ffland, Up. 6). 



eally searching for an adequate explanation 
of this enigmatic world, we wanted to know 
the reasonableness of this huge show and now 
that we have reached the supreme source 
(Yonih) which gives birth to this exist- 
ence, we feel that we have discovered the 
whole purpose and meaning of it. The key 
to this world riddle seems to have been found 
at last. What else is to be desired ? 

But here the Upanishads ask us to take 
a still further step, for we have not reached 
yet the journey’s end. Though we have 
found the source of the division, and con- 
sequently the meaning of it, that is not ail 
and sufficient. We must pass beyond the 
source to have a view of things sub specie 
aeternitatis , for that is the true and real 
vision of things. So long we have been press- 
ing forward with our own instrument of 
intellect, but now we must abandon every- 
thing at our disposal and look at the thing 
in and through itself (Sakshat aparokshat) . 
We must be stripped of everything and 
should enter as a naked child the kingdom 
of heaven to have a naked view of reality. 
Though we had refined our intellect to the 
utmost and had as a result of it the glorious 
vision of the head and source of the creation, 
yet, after all, it was a vision of the intellect. 
It was a view of things through a medium, 
though for all practical purposes the medium 
had ceased to exist owing to its utter trans- 
parency and finest form. Still there was a 
film though the film may have been the 
finest. Now we are being called upon to 
abandon that too and plunge straight into 
the heart of Reality and take a ‘flight from 
the Alone to the Alone.’ Here our intellect 
quails, it shrinks, because it is being asked to 
commit suicide ; and the last thing that one 
can do is to bring about one’s own self- 
extinction. The intellect protests, for an 
impossible demand is now being made and it 
thinks that things are now being lifted out 
of the sphere of concrete reality to a region 
of arid abstraction. The causal link which 
was being so carefully traced so far, suddenly 
gives way ; we are faced with an yawning 
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chasm and are being asked to take a jump. 
Here is the mighty fear, the upraised thunder- 
bolt,’ 3 but the Upanishad assures us that one 
who can face it boldly and take the leap 
becomes immortal. 

As we are being asked to face the relation- 
less absolute, we think that we shall be losing 
all relations with this terra firma , it will all 
become an illusion or phantasmagoria — this 
rich concrete world of ours. The highest 
intuition had given us the vision of the world 
as bearing an organic relation with the 
supreme reality. It was found as a comple- 
mentary aspect of the Absolute, rather a 
necessary manifestation of the supreme. It 
was seen that ‘God is- essentially bound up 
with the life in time.’ 4 So it was all soothing 
and comforting truth so long. But now as 
we are being asked to discard that vision too, 
it looks all dark. So in the Upanishads we 
find that Maitreyi was seized with a similar 
fear, and apprehended that things were now 
definitely drifting towards a nihilism, a total 
extinction and nothingness when Yajnavalkya 
explained the nature of Atman as a thing 
which was neither within nor without 
(Anantara abahya) , and also without con- 
sciousness (Na pretya samjnasti) . He im- 
mediately assured Maitreyi that the Atman 
can never be extinct (Anuchhitti-dhanna) , 
that it is immortal (Avinashi) . What has 
happened is that the light of separative con- 
sciousness has gone out, there is no more 
the cognizance of an object outside the self 
because there is no trace of duality any 
more. Similarly when the supreme reality is 
described through negatives, by ‘Neti neti,’ 
we are often misled in thinking that the 
negative particle ‘Na’ signifies a negation or 
rejection of everything else, whereas in reality 
it only tries to bring home to us the absolute 
transcendence of Brahman, its uniqueness or 
Vilakshanata. In our terminology or associa- 
tion of ideas, ‘Na’ means nothing but a nega- 
tion. So when Brahman is signified by ‘Na.’ 

3 Mahadbhayam vajramudyatam . 

4 Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, p. 338. 



we think that everything is being taken 
away, that the reality is going to be depleted 
of all contents, its richness is being sacrificed, 
or it is rather being impoverished. But one 
who. is fortunate enough in having even a 
glimpse of this glorious absolute finds that 
nothing is here depleted at all; on the other 
hand, all the richness is not only completed 
here but exceeded and transcended. Here, 
by a strange mathematics, we find that even 
after subtracting the full, the remainder is 
full still. The reason of if is this that its 
fulness or richness does not depend on any- 
thing else but is inherent in it. So nothing 
can take it away or decrease it nor increase 
it. Its richness can never be fathomed in 
measure of degrees because it utterly exceeds 
all measure. Measure is essentially a feature 
of Maya, rather the very basic meaning of it. 
That which transcends the Maya naturally 
transcends all measure. In Mava there is a 
progressive growth in luminosity ; it is 
accustomed to evolution, it buds out petal by 
petal ; so after its full-petalled growth or 
complete outflowering, it thinks that the 
consummation has been reached. To con- 
ceive of yet another stage outpetalling it all 
is absolutely impossible for it ; and it is a 
mere abstraction or a figment of the imagina- 
tion. But can that which gives all the 
meaning and value to our life and the world 
be itself a meaningless abstraction ? That is 
the one ‘in whom all is found and yet all is 
lost/ 0 that is the indescribable supreme bliss, 6 
that is the one about whom one can only say 
that it is and nothing else, for the mind and 
speech return thence baffled, being unable to 
comprehend it. That is the region of eternal 
full bloom, where there is no progressive 
flowering stage by stage but everything is 
complete there all at once and for ever and 
from all eternity and beyond. So Radha- 
krishnan rightly remarks in his illuminating 
exposition of the nature of the Absolute : 

3 Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, p. $4$. 

6 Anirdeshyam param sukbam ( Katha Up. 2. 3. 

14 ). 




